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to say that he took less and did more than other landlords.
And so he was glad to part with the whole to Miss Hill ;
nor did he care to spend upon himself the ^3500 which,
I believe, was the price. It went right and left in gifts :
till one day he cheerfully remarked,

"It's a' gane awa'
Like snaw aff a wa'."

"Is there really nothing to show for it?" he was asked.
"Nothing," he said, "except this new silk umbrella."

The tea-shop was one of Mr. Raskin's "experiments"
in connection with Fors. Fie himself dislikes the word,
because it savours of failure. But words are what we make
of them; and in this case he made experiment mean
success. He had talked so much of the possibility of
carrying on honest and honourable retail trade, that he
felt bound to exemplify his principles. He took a house,
No. 19, Paddington Street, with a corner shop, near his
Marylebone property, and set himself up in business as
a teaman. Mr, Arthur Severn painted the sign, in neat
blue letters; the window was decked with fine old china,
bought from a Cavaliere near Siena, whose unique collec-
tion had been introduced to notice by Professor Norton ;
and Miss Harriet Tovey, an old servant of Denmark Hill,
was established there, like Miss Mattie in " Cranford," or
rather like one of the salaried officials of " Time and Tide,"
to dispense the unadulterated leaf to all comers. No
advertisements, no self-recommendation, no catchpenny
tricks of trade were allowed; and yet the business went
on ; and, I am assured, prospered with legitimate profits.

At first, various kinds of the best tea only were sold ;
but it seemed to the tenant of the shop that coffee andto cite this and other
